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ABSTRACT 



This analysis examined 16 student characteristics and their 
association with earnings 10 years after high school. The study used data 
from the High School and Beyond Longitudinal Study (HS&B) and the HS&B 
Postsecondary Education Transcript (PETS) file. The information in these 
files was gathered through a nationally representative survey of high school 
sophomores in 1980 with several follow-up surveys. To facilitate the 
analysis, characteristics were organized around four broad aspects of 
experience and backgrounds: (1) demography and family background; (2) high 

school preparation; (3) postsecondary experience; and (4) early work 
experience. As of 1992, just under 63% of the students had at least some 
college, and 42% had completed a program leading to a degree or certificate. 
Student educational attainment was closely related to several aspects of 
sociodemographic background. After controlling for academic and labor force 
experiences and background characteristics, a baccalaureate or associate's 
degree was shown to contribute significantly to earnings, and the results 
were generally consistent with what others have estimated. Students with a 
bachelor's degree earned about 23% more on average than students with no 
college, and for students with an associate's degree, there was about 19% 
differential compared with high school graduates. However, after controlling 
for multiple aspects of student experience and background, the economic 
returns of some college credits, apart from degree completion, were 
negligible. When coursework was vocationally focused, there was more likely 
to be an association with higher earnings. Three appendixes contain tables of 
regression analysis control variables, a glossary, and technical notes. 
(Contains 32 tables, 2 figures, and 22 references.) (SLD) 
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Executive Summary 



While the advantages of earning a post- 
secondary education degree — particularly a 
bachelor’s degree — are well documented, the 
literature is less conclusive about the eco- 
nomic and social impact of postsecondary 
education credits apart from degree comple- 
tion. Different conclusions about the economic 
return of a college education reflect different 
populations and time periods of analysis with 
variations in how a student’s background, 
education, and labor force experience were 
defined and measured. 

Although there is in general a pro- 
nounced earnings differential for those with 
and without a bachelor’s degree, not all non- 
college bound students or students with some 
college but no credential fare poorly in the la- 
bor market or fail to acquire highly marketable 
skills. 

Clarifying the economic outcomes of 
those with a high school education but no 
college, and those with some college but no 
degree, and understanding the relationship of 
factors that potentially affect individual earn- 
ings may help to clarify the alternatives and 
risks of either not pursuing a postsecondary 
education, or completing some college credits 
in lieu of a degree. In turn, this information 
can help guide the strategies and investment 
decisions of students, educators, and employ- 
ers. 



This analysis examines 16 student char- 
acteristics and their association with earnings 
10 years after high school. To facilitate the 
analysis, these characteristics are organized 
around four broad aspects of experience and 
background (referred to as the earnings 
framework) as shown below. 



Demographic and family background 


• Race/ethnicity 


• Gender 


• Family income in 1980 


• Parent education attainment in 1980 


High school preparation 


• Academic preparation 


• Extra-curricular involvement 


Postsecondary experience 


• College aspirations 


• Initial type of institution attended 


• College GPA 


• Vocational versus liberal arts focus 


• Depth versus breadth of curriculum 


• Timing of entry 


• Undergraduate major 


• Education attainment 


Early work experience 


• Employment while in high school 


• Early work experience (1983-86) 



Attainment and Background 

As of 1992, just under 63 percent of all 
students from the sophomore class of 1980 
had at least some college, and 42 percent 
(about two-thirds of those who attended col- 
lege) completed a program leading to a degree 
or certificate. In other words, about one in five 
students (22 percent) from this cohort attended 
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college but did not complete a program lead- 
ing to a degree or certificate. 

Students with some college were almost 
evenly divided into those who completed 15 or 
fewer college credits, those who completed 16 
to 40 credits, and those with more than 40 
credits. 

Students with some college who fall into 
these three categories of attainment, varied not 
only with respect to credit production, but 
across a range of other characteristics as well. 
In broad terms, as discussed in this report, stu- 
dents with some college, particularly those 
who completed more than 40 credits, were 
most similar to students with a bachelor’s de- 
gree, while students who completed 16 to 40 
credits were closer in profile to those with an 
associate’s degree. By contrast, students who 
completed 15 or fewer credits resembled those 
with no college in some instances and those 
with an associate’s degree or vocational cer- 
tificate in others. 

Student attainment was closely related to 
several aspects of social-demographic back- 
ground including, race, gender, family income 
and parent attainment. Females, for example, 
were more likely than males to attend college, 
while black, Hispanic, and American Indian 
students were less likely than either white or 
Asian students to attend college or complete a 
bachelor’s degree. In addition, students with a 
1980 family income of $40,000 and above 
were more than three times as likely to have 
completed a bachelor’s degree and more than 
four times as likely to have completed a 



graduate degree than a student with a family 
income under $15,000. Similarly, students 
with a bachelor’s degree were more than twice 
as likely to have come from families where 
one or both parents completed a bachelor’s 
degree while those with only a high school 
diploma were more than six times as likely to 
come from a family where neither parent at- 
tended college. 

Attainment and Earnings 

After controlling for academic and labor 
force experiences and background characteris- 
tics, a baccalaureate or associate’s degree was 
shown to contribute significantly to earnings 
and the results were generally consistent with 
what others have estimated. 1 Based on the ra- 
tio of “adjusted mean” earnings — which take 
into account the covariance of other con- 
founding factors — students with a bachelor’s 
degree, on average, earned about 23 percent 
more than students with no college. For stu- 
dents with an associate’s degree, there was 
about a nine percent earnings differential 
compared with high school graduates. For stu- 
dents with some college, there appeared to be 
about a six to nine percent mean earnings dif- 
ferential over those with no college (depend- 
ing on the number of credits completed), but 
there was not enough statistical evidence to 
draw this conclusion. In other words, after 
controlling for multiple aspects of student ex- 
perience and background, the economic re- 
turns of some college credits apart from 
degree completion were negligible — irrespec- 
tive of the number of credits completed. The 

1 See, for example, Kane and Rouse (1993). 
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lack of a return for students with some col- 
lege (but no degree), who in particular com- 
pleted 40 or more credits suggests that credit 
production in the absence of a meaningful in- 
tegration of courses contributes little to indi- 
vidual earnings and/or that there are 
considerable economic gains that can be at- 
tributed to the degree credential itself. 

Postsecondary Education Experience 

While students with some college, on 
average, showed the same level of earnings as 
students with no college, there were numerous 
instances in which specific aspects of a post- 
secondary education experience were associ- 
ated with higher earnings. These include 
students whose course work was vocationally 
(as opposed to general education) focused, 
students with undergraduate majors in com- 
puter science, health technology, business and 
engineering, students who achieved a balance 
of breadth versus depth of study in their cur- 
riculum, and students who attained a cumula- 
tive GPA of 3.0 or higher. Differences in 
earnings were also observed by type of insti- 
tution first attended, with students who at- 
tended private not-for-profit four-year 
institutions compared with those who attended 
a two-year public. By contrast, there was no 
difference in earnings for students who at- 
tended a public four-year institutions com- 
pared with those who attended a public two- 
year institution, controlling for other factors. 

In broader terms, the earnings gain asso- 
ciated with these various characteristics sug- 
gest that postsecondary education curriculum 



and academic performance, along with other 
aspects of the postsecondary education experi- 
ence, may figure prominently in the economic 
returns to a postsecondary education. 

Early Work Experience 

Apart from attainment and selected as- 
pects of the college experience, the findings 
from this analysis suggest that labor force ex- 
perience constitutes an important component 
of the earnings equation. Based on the findings 
of the multiple regression analysis, workforce 
experience during high school and during the 
four years immediately following high school 
can contribute significantly to individual 
earnings. While this association potentially 
reflects differences in motivation as well as 
experience, the findings nonetheless suggest 
that an enriching early work experience may 
provide students with an important channel for 
such motivation, and in effect mitigate some 
of the economic disadvantages of not having a 
college degree. 

As with questions concerning college 
access, however, higher rates of unemploy- 
ment and a greater likelihood of falling into 
the bottom third of the high school job index 
or the early work index suggest that some stu- 
dents, such as black and American Indian stu- 
dents (who are less likely to complete college), 
may have less access to enriching employment 
opportunities as well. 

In broader terms, the association be- 
tween education attainment, early employment 
and earnings suggest that the greatest gains in 
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individual earnings are most likely to accrue 
through a combination of work and post- 
secondary education. And, while the responsi- 
bilities of employment may compete with 
educational activities, work experiences in 
some instances can be mutually facilitating 
and mutually reinforcing. 

Background and Social Mobility 

The last set of observations concerns the 
influences of socioeconomic background and 
economic mobility. In combination, several 
elements of students’ background, including 
family income and high school academic 
preparation were associated with earnings both 
directly and indirectly through an association 
with higher attainment. 

While the findings from this analysis re- 
affirm the central role of education (at both the 
high school and postsecondary level) as a ve- 
hicle of social mobility, in actuality, for the 
sophomore class of 1980, the earnings distri- 
bution of students 10 years after high school 
remains closely associated with socioeco- 
nomic status during high school. In other 
words, while education is positively related to 
individual earnings — irrespective of socioeco- 
nomic background — the direct and indirect 
effects of family income still constitute a 
dominant factor in the formation of an indi- 
vidual’s earning capacity. 

Nowhere is this impact more clearly il- 
lustrated than with the racial/ethnic back- 
ground of students. After controlling for all 
other characteristics in the earnings frame- 



work, there was no difference in student earn- 
ings by race/ethnicity. While at one level this 
finding suggests that something of an eco- 
nomic parity with respect to race/ethnicity ex- 
ists in the labor market, it is crucial to 
recognize the extent to which this balance is 
offset by the overall disparity in attainment for 
blacks, Hispanics, and American Indians com- 
pared with whites or Asians. 2 

While observed differences in earnings 
by race/ethnicity are more directly attributable 
to differences in attainment than other factors, 
the same cannot be said with respect to gen- 
der. Indeed, for the sophomore class of 1980, 
females were more likely to attend college 
than males and had equivalent baccalaureate 
and advanced degree rates of attainment. At 
the same time, after controlling for all factors 
in the model, there remains a pronounced 
earnings differential by gender with an ad- 
justed mean earnings for females that is ap- 
proximately 1 8 percent less than for males. 

While this disparity may in part be ac- 
counted for by differences in occupational 
employment -which was not considered in the 
earnings framework- this finding nonetheless 
brings with it a number of implications in- 
cluding questions about comparative differ- 
ences in a college education’s economic return 
on investment, and in the level of college debt 
that students may ultimately be able to as- 
sume. At the same time, the positive associa- 

2 For the sophomore class of 1980, blacks, Hispanics, and 
American Indians were less than half as likely as white stu- 
dents and less than one-third as likely as Asians to attain a 
bachelor’s degree. 
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tion between attainment and earnings remains, 
regardless of gender. Therefore, while eco- 
nomic parity, by definition, cannot be 
achieved through offsets in attainment for 
those who are otherwise disadvantaged, at- 
tainment nonetheless serves to mitigate those 
disparities. 



Foreword 



This report analyzes the economic returns to a college education for the sophomore class of 
1980 10 years after their senior year of high school. The analysis focuses on students with some 
postsecondary education credits but no degree and compares the experiences and outcomes of 
this group with students with no postsecondary education as well as those with a degree or voca- 
tional certificate. The analysis examines 12 characteristics of student background and their asso- 
ciation with education attainment and earnings 10 years after high school. 

The report uses data from the High School and Beyond Longitudinal Study and the HS&B 
Postsecondary Education Transcript (PETS) File. The information provided through these files 
was gathered through a nationally representative survey of high school sophomores in 1980 with 
several follow-up surveys administered approximately every two years; the last one took place in 
1992. 



The estimates presented in this report were produced using the NCES Data Analysis Sys- 
tem (DAS) for the HS&B: 80/92 survey. The DAS is a microcomputer application that allows 
users to specify and generate their own tables and summary statistics. The DAS produces design 
adjusted standard errors necessary for testing the statistical significance of differences shown in 
the tables. For more information regarding the DAS, readers should consult Appendix C of this 
report. 
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